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NOTES. 

HAUB  FAMILY  (p.  100). 

The  arms  and  inscriptions  in  memory  of  the  Hare  family,  which  were 
in  the  chancel  of  Leigh  church,  Essex,  prior  to  the  year  1837  (about  the 
year  when  the  parish  iconoclasts  commenced  the  work  of  destruction  and 
removal),  are  as  follow : — 

1.  Lozenge  shield — Gules  two  bars,  a  chief  indented  Or. 

Near  this  place  lyeth  the  body  of  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  Samuel  Hare,  Esq.,  and 
EUzabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Richard  Edwards  of  Arlesy,  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
Esq.  She  died  12  Feb.,  1669,  aged  8  months. 

2.  Heart-shaped  shield — Gules  two  bars,  a  chief  indented  Or,  charged  with  a  mullet 
8a.,  for  difference,  impaling  Edwards,  per  bend  sinister  Sable  and  I'rm.  a  lion  rampant  Or. 

Catherine  Hare,  second  daughter  of  Richard  Edwards  of  Arlesy,  county  of  Bedford, 
Esq.,  and  wife  of  Richard  Hare,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  who  dedicated  this  to 
her  memory.  She  departed  this  life  June  5,  1668. 

The  parish  register,  which  came  down  to  about  twenty  years  later,  is 
lost  or  destroyed,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  extant  ^vithin  living 
memory.  Only  one  entry  of  the  burial  of  one  of  the  family  occurs  in  the 
saccceding  volume,  viz. : — “  Samuel  Hare,  Esq.,  buried  in  the  chancel, 
Sep  29,  1702.”  There  is  no  sepulchral  monument  to  his  memory. 

Morant,  in  his  History  of  Essex,  sub.  Wallasea  Island  (which  lies  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Crouch),  mentions  “  Ringwood  marsh,  the  property  of 
the  heirs  of  the  late  justice  Hare,  of  Lee.”  AVho  those  heirs  were  I  am 
unable  to  say,  nor  can  I  supply  any  further  information  about  the  family. 
Samuel  Hare  is,  I  presume,  the  justice  Hare  referred  to,  and  was  most 
probably  brother  to  Richard. — K. 
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FEMALE  PABISa  APPRENTICES. 

I  The  custom  of  binding  poor  girls  apprentice,  by  the  churchwardens  and 

overseers  of  parishes,  to  learn  the  “  art  of  housewifery,”  which  is  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  appears  at  one  time  to  have  been  practised  to  a  con- 
:  siderable  extent,  particularly  in  agricultural  districts,  and  farmers  were 

i  often  supplied  in  this  way  with  m.iid-  servants  as  well  as  men-servants, 

or,  as  they  were  then  call^,  “  town  girls  ”  and  “  town  boys.”  A  curious 
‘  Indenture  in  my  possession  records  the  apprenticeship  of  one  of  these 

“  town  girls,”  in  the  following  terms : — 

“  This  Indenture  made  the  tenth  day  of  July,  in  the  twelth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
I  Sovereign  Lady  Anne,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 

Queen,  defender  of  the  faith,  &c.,  Annoq.  Dom.  1713.  Witnesseth  that  William 
i  Brampton,  Gent.,  and  William  Palgrave,  Gent.,  Chureh-wardens  of  the  parish  of 

I  Fulham  St.  Mary  Magdelene,  in  the  county  of  Norf. ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Moril,  and  Mr. 

William  Buckenham,  Overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish,  by  and  with  the  consent 
I  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  said  county,  whose  names  are  hereunto 

I  subscribe  A  have  put  and  placed,  and  by  these  presents  do  put  and  place  Sarah  Howes, 

a  poor  child  of  the  said  parish,  apprentiee  to  Lawranse  Vnderwood,  with  him  to  dwell 
and  serve  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  until  the  said  apprentice  shall 
accomplish  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  according  to  the  statute  in  that  case  made 

I  and  provided :  during  all  which  term  the  said  apprentice  her  said  master  faithfully 

shall  serve  in  all  lawful  businesses,  awording  to  her  power,  wit,  and  ability ;  and 
•  honestly,  orderly,  and  obediently  in  all  things  demean  and  behave  herself  towards  her 

said  master  and  all  his,  during  the  said  term.  And  the  said  Lawranse  Vnderwood  for 
himself,  his  executors,  and  administrators,  doth  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the 
said  Church-wardens  and  Overseers,  and  every  of  them,  their  and  every  of  their 
executors  and  administrators,  and  their  and  every  of  their  successors  for  the  tune  being, 
I  by  these  presents,  that  the  said  Sarah  Howes,  the  said  apprentice,  in  the  art  of  house- 

■  wifery  shall  learn  and  instruct.  And  shall  and  will  during  all  the  term  aforesaid,  find, 

provide,  and  allow  unto  the  said  apprentice,  meet,  competent,  and  sufficient  meat, 
drink  and  apparel,  lod^g,  washi^,  and  all  other  things  necessary  and  fit  for  an 
p  apprentice.  Ani  also  shall  and  will  so  provide  fur  the  apprentice  that  she  be  not  any 

way  a  charge  to  the  said  parish,  or  parishioners  of  the  same ;  but  of  and  from  all  charge 
r  shadl  and  whl  save  the  said  parish  and  parishioners  harmless  and  indempnified  during 

the  said  term.  And  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  shall  and  will  make,  provide,  allow, 

*  and  deliver  unto  the  said  apprentice  double  apparel  of  all  sorts,  good  and  new,  that  is  to 

,  say  a  good  new  suit  for  the  holy-days,  and  another  for  the  working-days.  In  witness 

=  whereof  the  parties  abovesaid  to  these  present  indentim^s,  interchangeably  have  put 

C  their  hands  and  scab  the  day  and  year  above-written.” 

Lawranse  Vnderwood. 
his  marke 
L.S. 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

CuRisTLVN  Ward. 

;  Elizabeth  Palorave. 

We  whose  names  are  subscribed.  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  aforesaid,  do 
B  hereby  consent  to  the  putting  forth  of  the  above  said  Sarah  Howes  apprentice,  according 

i  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  indenture  abovesaid. 

'  J.  Mallom. 

J.  Saver. 


I  — G.  R.,  Fulham,  Norfolk. 
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A  TISnATIOK  OF  THE  HOHUHSNTAL  HEBALDKT  OF  SUFFOLK. — PABT  I. 

I.  Redgrave  S.  Mary. 

I.  A  brass  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Henry  Buret,  Esq.,  and  wife  of  Edmund 
ButU,  Esq.,  1609 ;  two  sluelds. 

1.  Butts,  Gules  on  a  chevron  between  three  stars  Or,  as  many 
lozenges  of  the  field. 

2,  Bures,  Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  Sable,  two  lions  rampant  Or. 

II.  On  the  fine  marble  altar  tomb  in  the  north  aisle,  with  recumbent 
efiSgics  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Bart.,  1616  ;  and  Anne,  his  wife,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Edmund  Butts,  of  Thomage,  co.  Norfolk,  Esq. ;  two 
shields. 

il ,  4,  Bacon,  Gules  on  chief  Argent,  two  mullets  Sable, 
with  Ulster. 

2,  3,  Quaplod,  harry  of  six  Argent,  Azure,  over  all  a 
bend  Gules. 

Crest — A  boar  pass.  Ermine. 

2,  Butts  impaling  Bures. 

III.  On  a  monument  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  to  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Bart.,  who  married  (1)  Sir  Bassingboume 
Gawdy,  Bart. ;  and  (2)  Philip  Colhy,  Esq.,  1621,  these  arms  quarterly. 

1,  4,  a  chevron.  2,  a  lion  rampant.  3,  on  a  bend  three  roimdles. 

TV 

Impaling  quirterly  J  ^ 

\  3,  a  chief  indented. 

These  arms  are  much  defaced,  the  charges  on  them  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  reference  to  the  names  on  the  monuments. 

IV.  On  a  monument  to  Robert  Bacon,  Esq.,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert 
Bacon,  Bart.,  1652.  Bacon  only,  with  a  file  of  three  points. 

V.  On  a  fiat  stone  to  Thomas  Burlingham,  M.A.,  1686.  Burltngham, 
. two  bendlcts. 


VI.  On  a  monument  to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Bart.,  1685.  Bacon,  with 
Ulster  and  Quaplod  quarterly,  impaling  Crane  of  Chilton,  co.  Suffolk, 
Argent,  a  fess  between  three  crosslets  fitchees  Gules. 

VII.  On  a  fiat  stone  to  Samuel  Foster,  D.D.,  1680,  A  tower  between 
three  bugle  horns  strung.  Crest — an  arm  erect,  in  the  hand  a  bugle  horn. 

VIII.  On  the  sumptuous  monument  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
to  Sir  Richard  Holt,  Knight,  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  1709,  these 
arms :  Holt,  Argent,  on  a  bend  engrailed  Sable,  three  flour  de  lis  of  the 
field,  impaling  Ermine,  on  chief  Gules,  three  owls  Argent.  Crest — an 
arm  erect,  vested  per  pale  Argent,  Sable,  in  the  hand  a  pheon  Or. 

IX.  On  a  flat  stone  to  L’Estrango  Bokenham,  M.A.,  1719.  Argent,  a 
lion  rampant  Gules,  over  all  on  bend  iizure  throe  hesants. 

X.  On  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  to  John  Goate,  gent.,  1736.  Pretty 
over  aU,  a  lion  rampant;  impaling  Cullum,  Azure  a  chevron.  Ermine, 
between  three  pelicans  vulning  Or.  Crest — a  griffin’s  head  erased. 

XI.  On  a  tomb  in  the  churchyard  to  Robert  Symonds,  of  Botesdale, 
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gent.,  1760.  Sable,  a  dolphin  cmbowed  swallowing  a  fish  Argent,  im¬ 
paling  a  chevron  between  three  escallops.  Crest — a  bird. 

Atchiev^ments. — 1,  Bacon  and  Qmplod  quarterly  with  Ulster,  impaling 
Kempe,  Gules,  three  garbs  and  border  engrailed  Or. 

2,  Bacon  and  Qmplod  quarterly  in  a  lozenge. 

3,  Bacon  and  Quaplod  (quarterly  with  Ulster,  impaling  Crane,  as  on 
monument  No.  VI. 

4,  Holt  only,  with*  crest  as  before. 

5,  Holt  impaling  Ermine,  on  chief  Gules,  three  owls  Argent,  as  on 
monument  No.  VIII. 

6,  7,  each  Holt  impaling  Azure,  a  star  Or,  between  three  keys  erect 
Argent. 

8,  Holt  impaling  Parsons,  Gules,  two  chcvronels  Ermine,  between  three 
eagles  displayed  Or. 

9,  Holt  impaling  .i\  rgent  two  bars,  and  in  chief  three  mullets  Gules. 

10,  Wilson,  per  pale  Argent,  Gules,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  between 
three  wolves  heads  erased,  as  many  mullets,  all  counter  changed,  impaling 
Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  escallops  Sable. 

11,  7Fi7«ow  impaling  Surtees,  Ermine,  on  a  canton  Gules,  an  incscutchcon 
Argent. 

In  modem  stained  glass  in  east  window,  are  these  two  shields : — 

1,  Wilson  impaling  Hele,  Gules,  three  arrows,  points  downwards  Or, 
feathered  Argent,  2,  I . 

!1,  4,  Blake,  Argent,  a  fret  Gules. 

2,  3, - Gules,  three  pallets  Or,  on  a  chief  per  pale 

Gules  and  Azure  a  chaplet  and  a  dcmi-lion  rampant, 
both  Or. 

II.  iS.  Nicholas,  Thelnetham. 

On  a  large  monument  with  busts,  in  the  south  aisle,  to  Henry  Bokenham, 
Esq.,  lord  of  Thelnetham,  and  Dorothy  his  wife,  daughter  of  Guildford 
Walsingham,  Esq.,  1 648.  Bokenham,  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  Gules,  over 
all  on  bend  azure,  three  besants ;  impaling  Walsingham,  paly  of  six  Or, 
Sable,  a  bend  Gules.  Crests — 1,  Bokenham,  a  lionrampaut;  2,  Bokenham, 
on  a  mural  crown  a  grifiin’s  head  erased,  ducally  gorged. 

III.  S.  Mary,  Hinderclay. 

On  a  monument,  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  to  George  Thompson, 
M.A.,  rector  1711,  son  of  Anthony  Thompson,  of  Trumpington,  co.Cambs., 
Esq.  Per  'dess  Argent  and  Sable  a  fess  counterembattled  between  three 
falcons  close  all  counterchanged.  Crest — an  arm  erect,  holding  a  spear. 

IV.  S.  Mary,  Eickinghall  Superior. 

T.  On  a  flat  stone  in  the  chancel,  to  John  Browne,  gent.,  1716. 
Argent,  on  a  bend  Sable,  three  eagles  displayed  Or.  Crest — a  goshawk 
rising  Or. 

II.  On  a  tomb  in  the  church  yard,  to  Elizabeth  Laws,  1727.  Or, 
on  a  chief  Azure,  three  stars  of  the  field. 

III.  On  a  tomb  in  the  church  yard,  to  George  Elmy,  gent.,  17. ... 
Ermine,  two  bars  Sable,  on  each  five  elm  leaves  Or. 

Wicken  Rectory,  Bishop  Stortford.  John  H.  Spekling. 
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EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  INSTITTmON  BOOKS  OP  THE  SEE  OP  NORWICH. 

Pennit  me  to  transfer  from  my  note  book  to  the  pages  of  the  Eatt  Anglian, 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Institution  books  of  the  See  of  Norw'ich : — 
Hermits  at  Sudhury. 

“A  Supplicacon  of  the  Maior  and  tonsmen  of  Sudbury  to  the  B.  of  Norwch,  for  the 
Admissione  of  one  to  be  an  heremite. 

Toyoure  ryght  Reuerent  lordshepe  and  faderhod  in  god.  We,  John  Hunte,  Meyr  of 
the  toun  of  Sudbcry,  Henry  Roberd,  John  Tumor,  WiUiain  Jacob,  Robt  Morell, 
William  Hereward,  Wateer  Oldhalle,  John  CoweUe,  John  Vyns,  John  Bakcre,  and 
Thomas  Prcntys,  p’sshien’s  to  ye  Cherche  of  seynt  Gregory,  of  ye  same  toun,  in  humble 
wysc  comaund  vs,  as  it  be  talleth  vs  to  your  worshepful  astate  to  do.  And  for  as 
inoche  as  we  ben  enformed  yat  on  Richard  Appelby  of  Sudbery,  conusaunt  with  John 
Levyngton  of  the  same  toun,  heremyte,  whecuc  Richard  is  a  man  as  to  oure  conscience, 
knowen  a  trewe  membr  of  holy  cherche,  and  a  gode  gostly  levere  as  your  meke  chid 
and  diocesan  at  the  reu’ence  of  god,  hath  be  sought  vnto  youre  lordshepe  to  be  admitted 
in  to  ye  ordcre  of  an  heremyte,  and  ye  be  youre  gracious  and  sp’uell  counsel!  wuld  not 
adniitte  hym  lease  yanne  he  wer  sekyr  to  be  inh’ited  in  a  solytary  place  wher  vertues 
myght  increce  and  vices  to  be  exiled.  We,  consederyng  youre  sayd  pat’nell  ordynaimce 
and  his  holy  desyr  sadly  set  as  We  truste  to  god  it  sh^  eu’  in  hym  bett’  and  bett’  be 
founde,  haue  graimtod  hym  be  the  assent  of  all  the  sayd  paryssh  and  cherchereves,  to  be 
inh’ited  with  ye  sayd  John  Levyngton,  in  his  solitarye  place  and  heremytage,  wheche 
yat  is  maad  at  the  cost  of  the  paiyssh,  in  the  Cherche  yerd  of  seynt  Gregorv,  ther  to 
dwclljn  to  gedjT  as  longe  as  yey  leven  or  whiche  of  them  longest  levith.  Wherfore 
cure  ryzt  reu’ent  lord  and  fader  in  god.  We  enteerly  be  seke  youre  gracious  benyngnjte 
to  admitte  hym  in  to  that  order  there  to  abvde  youre  bedeman  the  lordes  of  the  toun, 
and  the  parsshiens,  as  we  trust  to  god  he  will  be  pseu’aunt,  wheche  god  graunte  hym 
grace  to.  More  ovw  ryzt  reu’ent  lord  and  fader  in  god  for  as  moche  as  we  will  yat  yis 
oure  Ictf  and  graunt  be  not  adnulled,  but  be  vs  confermed,  we  have  in  wytnesse  put 
to  oure  seales  yoven  and  g’unt  at  Sudbery,  the  xxviij  day  of  Janyver,  Jn  the  yer  of 
oure  lord  MoCCCCXXXIIJ.” — Lib.  ix,  fo.  112. 

The  heading  “A  Supplicacon,  &c  is  in  writing  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century.  As  a  companion  to  the  above,  I  transcribe  the  form  of 
the  vow  made  by  a  hermit : — 

“  I,  John  Fferys,  nott  maridd,  promjrt  and  awowe  to  god,  or  lady  sent  mary,  and  to 
all  the  seynts  in  heuen,  in  the  p’sence  of  you  reuerend  fadre  in  god,  Richard,  bisshop 
of  Norwich,  the  wo  we  of  chastite,  after  the  rule  of  sent  paule  the  heremite.  In  the 
name  of  the  fadre,  sone,  and  holy  goat. 

John  Fferebe.” 

“  xiij  meij  anno  dni  MlYCIIIJ,  in  capeUa  de  Thorpe.” — ^Lib  xiv,  fo.  27  a. 

S.  Paul  the  first  hermit  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  about  A.D.  229, 
and  was  a  native  of  the  Lower  Thebais.  In  his  life,  written  by  the  great 
S.  Jerome,  in  365,  it  is  related  that  the  occasion  of  his  becoming  a  recluse 
was  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by  Decius,  about  250,  to  avoid  which  he 
fled  into  the  wilderness,  and  advancing  farther  and  farther  into  tho 
solitudes  of  the  desert,  he  came  upon  some  caves,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  retreat  of  coiners,  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra.  He  lived  there  about  90 
years,  and  died  in  342.  Alban  Butler — from  w’hose  Lives  of  the  Saints  I 
have  mainly  gathered  these  few  particulars — says  that  a  congregation  of 
Hermits,  under  his  name,  was  instituted  at  Buda,  in  the  13th  century. 
His  feast  was  kept  on  the  15th  January. 

Memorandum  as  to  the  Founding  of  a  Chantry  in  St.  Ann's  Chapel,  at 
Walsingham. 

“Memonmd.  that  the  Prior  of  Walsinghm  is  bound  to  fynd  iij  prests  to  sing  every 
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day’iij  masses  in  the  Chapcll  of  saint  Anne,  in  Walsingh’m,  next  vnto  or  Lady  Chapell 
ther.  And  for  every  masse  feilyng  the  said  Prior  dom  fiForfet  to  my  Lord  of  Norwich 
xl»,  and  to  John  Cursun,  gcntilman,  now  founder  ther,  other  xls,  And  for  kepinge  of 
the  sjiid  masses  the  said_Prior  hath  and  jnioyeth  the  man’  of  Ryburgh.” — Lib.  xiv, 
fo.  60,  q. 

This  is  not  dated,  but  it  immediately  follows  an  entry  made  10  Novem¬ 
ber,  1513.  A  note  is  appended  that  the  Bishop  will  enquire  into  the 
matter  at  the  next  visitation. 

Clock  in  the  Bishop's  Chapel,  at  Home. 

“  Md  that  the  xxij  daie  of  Marche,  MCCCCCXXJo,  'Willm  passheler,  of  Carleton 
Rode,  p’myseth  to  make  and  sett  a  good  and  a  sufBcient  clok  wtin  the  Chapell  of  the 
Manor  of  Hoxne,  afore  the  fest  of  Ester,  that  shalbe  in  the  yere  of  or  lord  god 
MCCCCCXXIIJ.  And  he  shall  for  the  same  Clok  (sic  in  orig.)  liij»  iiijd,  of  the  whiche 
he  hatho  Receyved  vj»  viijd  afore  hand,  in  Ernest,  and  in  ptie  of  payment  of  the  said 
liijs  iiijd.  And  in  the  mcano  tynic  ho  shall  amende  the  clok  that  now  is  in  the  said 
Chapcll  to  s'ue  (serve)  vnto  suche  tyme  as  the  new  be  made.” — Lib.  xiv,  fo.  60,  s. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  above  the  following  items  from  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  William  Beslond,  Sacrist  of  S.  Benet’s  Abbey,  for  1472,  are  not 
without  interest : — 

“  Inemendaco’e  horolog.  horesonij  ij»  In  repastis  vni’s  ho’is  rep’ ant  p’dict  horolog, 
et  horesoniu’  p’  sex  dier  xijd.” 

So  it  appears  at  that  period  the  wages  of  a  clock  maker  when  engaged 
upon  repairs,  were  ‘id.  a  day  and  his  board. 

Here,  for  the  present,  I  will  stop,  not  wishing  to  occupy  too  much  of 
your  space,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  interesting  matter. — ^Extbaneus. 

THE  BOX7XD  TOWERS  OF  EAST  ANGLIA  (p.  76). 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  L.  I  forward  a  list  of  the  round  tower 
churches  of  Suffolk. 

Aldham,  St.  Mary. — Norman. 

Ashhy,  St.  Mary. — The  tower  part  round,  the  upper  two-thirds  octago¬ 
nal.  It  is  constructed  of  flint  and  bricks ;  and  the  loops  in  it  are  faced 
with  the  latter. 

Belton,  All  Saints. — Temp.  Henry  the  First.  The  tower  in  ruins. 

Beyton,  All  Saints. — Norman. 

Blundeston,  St.  Mary. — This  tower  is  very  small  in  diameter,  and 
battens.  Norman,  with  a  later  window  inserted  in  the  west  side  of  the 
lowest  stage,  and  it  is  finished  with  a  parapet,  below  which  are  windows 
of  different  periods.  (See  Fritton). 

Bradwell,  St.  Nicholas. — A  Norman  tower,  constructed  of  flint  rubble. 

Bramfield,  St.  Andrew. — The  tower  is  detached  from  the  church  about 
1 8  feet,  and  has  small  lancet  windows  with  angular  heads.  It  is  built  of 
flint  and  brick,  and  has  Decorated  west  doors  inserted. 

Brome,  St.  Mary. — Rubble.  The  two  lower  stages  are  round,  the  two 
upper  octagonal  and  later.  A  Decorated  west  window  has  been  inserted 
in  the  lowest  stage ;  a  lancet  in  the  second  stage ;  and  a  mutilated  Decorated 
window  in  each  of  the  eight  faces  of  the  upper  stage.  A  later  parapet 
has  been  added.  There  aie  gurgoyles  over  the  south  and  north-west  sides. 
The  tower  is  set  on  a  low  plinth  of  earlier  work. 
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Bruityard,  St.  Peter. — Has  two-light  Decorated  windows. 

Burgh,  St.  Peter. — This  tower  is  very  late  Norman,  and  is  built  of  flint 
and  bricks  The  small  windows  are  formed  of  tiles — probably  Homan, 
from  the  adjacent  castle. 

Fritton,  St.  Edmund. — This  tower  is  a  mixture  of  flint  and  bricks,  and 
appears  set  on  a  still  older  base ;  and  has  Decorated  windows  inserted  in 
the  upper  stage.  Like  Blundeston  tower  it  is  considerably  to  the  north 
side  of  the  west  end,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  original  tower 
of  an  older  church,  which  in  this  instance  is  confirmed  by  its  centre  ranging 
in  a  right  line  with  the  east  window  of  the  circular  apse,  which  is  evidently 
of  anterior  date  to  the  nave.  It  is  low  and  has  no  parapet. 

Frostenden,  All  Saints. — The  tower  has  a  very  narrow  arch  and  lancet 
windows. 

Gisleham,  Holy  Trinity. — Norman. 

Gunton,  St  Peter  — Late  Norman.  The  upper  stage  is  uncovered,  but 
there  is  a  modem  ceiling  to  the  lower  one. 

Hengrave,  St.  John  Lateran. — The  tower  is  of  larger  diameter  than 
usual.  The  upper  part  appears  to  have  been  taken  down,  and  a  bat¬ 
tlement  of  later  iite  and  mde  work  has  been  added. 

Eerringfleet,  St.  Margaret. — A  very  remarkable  tower.  It  has  no 
parapet,  but  three  mouldings ;  between  the  two  up|  er  are  circular-headed 
windows  of  considerable  width,  divided  into  two  triangular-headed  arches 
by  a  baluster ;  between  these  windows  are  circular-headed  loops,  and  in 
the  next  lower  stage  are  circular- headed  loojis  also.  The  character  of  the 
whole  church  is  Norman.  In  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tower  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  circular-headed  arch,  in  which  is  now  inserted  a  ver^  base 
square  window. 

Holton,  St.  Peter. — Early  Norman,  with  round-headed  single  lights, 
mostly  now  filled  up,  and  Perpendicular  windows  inserted. 

Little  Bradley,  All  Saints. — Tower  part  round  with  square  headed 
lights  deeply  splayed.  The  upper  part  octagonal  and  Perpendicular,  with 
two-light  windows  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

Little  Saxham,  St.  Nicholas. — The  most  beautiful  Norman  round  tower 
in  Sufiblk ;  56  feet  high,  and  19  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  battens 
up  to  the  sill  of  the  upper  stage  windows,  and  thence  rises  perpendicularly. 
It  has  in  the  upper  stage  four  semicircular-  arched  windows  of  two  lights 
each,  between  which  are  two  smaller  blank  arches ;  and  gurgoylcs  below 
the  parapet  in  the  lower  stage.  On  the  west  side  is  a  narrow  Norman 
window,  with  zigzag  moulding. 

Lound,  St.  John  the  Baptist. — Norman. 

Rickinghall  Inferior,  St.  Mary. — Norman.  Lower  part  of  rubble-work, 
with  the  upper  stage  of  later  work,  and  a  Perpendicular  octagon,  with 
good  parapet  and  pinnacles. 

Risby,  St.  Giles. — Tower  46  feet  high,  and  1 1  feet  4  inches  in  diameter, 
mtemally ;  of  Norman  rubble  laid  in  regular  courses.  On  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  upper  stage  are  two  rows  of  small  circular -headed- 
windows ;  in  the  middle  stage  three  loops  are  now  filled ;  and  in  the 
lowest  stage  is  a  small  Decorated  window. 
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Euihnere,  All  Saints. — This  tower  is  constructed  internally  of  a  mixture 
of  flints  and  tiles.  The  windows  are  all  angular -headed,  shewing  the 
late  period  cither  of  construction  or  insertion. 

Rushmere,  St.  Andrew. — Norman,  rubble.  Has  a  triangular-headed 
window  in  lower  stage;  later  windows  in  third  stage;  and  Decorated 
windows  inserted  in  upper  stage;  leopard- head  gurgoyles,  and  later 
parapet. 

South  Elmham,  All  Saints. — Herman,  with  very  thick  walls. 

Stuston,  All  Saints. — Norman.  Rubble-work,  with  octagonal  Perpen¬ 
dicular  top. 

Syleham,  St.  Margaret. — Norman.  Rubble  early  work,  with  an  upper 
stage  of  later  work,  and  a  brick  parapet.  A  round-headed  window  in  the 
second  stage. 

Thorington,  St.  Peter. — Early  Norman,  with  round-headed  arches,  in 
which  are  loops.  A  Decorated  window  inserted,  and  capped  with  a  brick 
battlement. 

Thorpe,  St.  Peter. — The  tower  has  Decorated  insertions. 

Weyhread,  St.  Andrew. — Early  Norman,  with  small  openings  for  light 
The  upper  stage  has  Decorated  windows  and  gurgoyles  above  the  upper 
water  table. 

Wisset,  St.  Andrew. — Early  Norman. 

Wortham,  St.  Mary  — Tower  very  large,  now  in  ruins.  It  appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a  watch  tower,  and  has  a  flre-place  in  the  second  stage, 
and  a  chimney  carried  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

Of  all  the  districts  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  Lothingland  Deanery 
abounds  most  with  roimd  tower  churches — there  being  eleven  out  of 
twenty-five  parishes;  the  Deanery  of  Dunwich  has  five;  and  that  of 
Hartismere  four. 

I  may  have  omitted  some  churches,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  will  supply  any  deficiency  in  this  list. — C. 


11 

CTBIOUS  FRESCOE  IN  RINGSEALL  CHURCH  (p.  'W). 

My  acquaintance  with  mural  paintings  is  so  slight  (amounting  indeed 
to  little  more  than  being  able  to  distinguish  a  S.  Christopher  from  a  Con¬ 
secration  Cross),  that  it  is  with  great  diflldence  I  offer  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  subject  of  this  fiuscoe.  May  it  not  be  intended  for  the  Seven  ages  of 
man  ?  I  must  confess  I  am  not  able  to  identity  all  the  subjects  from  the 
description.  No.  2  I  should  imagine  to  be  coui^hip ;  and  that  the  swain 
in  blue  is  pressing  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  lady  nothing  less  than  the 
wedding  ring.  No.  6  represents  the  death  bed ;  the  arm  of  the  obliterated 
figure  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  priest  administering  the  Holy  Viaticum. 
No.  7 

“  Last  scene  of  all 

That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history.” 

The  figure  at  the  head  of  the  grave  is  doubtless  the  priest,  who  is  reading 
the  burial  service  from  tho  open  book  held  by  his  attendant  acolyte.— A. 
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QXTEBNS  (p.  102). 

Quern  is  undoubtedly  a  hand  mill.  Skinner  in  his  Etymohgicon  lingua 
Anglicana  (edition  1671),  inserts  “ Quern  ab  Anglo  Saxon  cweom\  Danish 
haand  quem — (mola  trusatilis,  versatilis  manuaria).”  In  the  registers  of 
the  Commissary,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  appears  the  will  of  Mary  Chapman, 
widow,  who  bequeathed  in  1649  “  a  pair  of  mustard  queames  ”  to  her 
son  John;  and  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  of  Margaret  Baxster,  14th 
October,  1621,  the  following  is  included:  “item,  a  qwem,  iij*  iiijf” 
Webster  thus  describes  “  Quem,  a  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain : — a  mill, 
the  stone  of  which  was  turned  by  hand,  used  before  the  invention  of 
wind  mills  and  water  mills.”  He  traces  it  also  to  the  Gothic  quaim-, 
Dutch  hjoeem ;  Swedish  qvam. 

This  allusion  to  the  hand  mill  naturally  carries  us  back  to  the  ancient 
customs  in  the  East,  in  which  women  were  employed  in  this  drudgery. 
Dr.  Clarke  mentions  it  as  still  existing  at  Nazareth  : — 

“  Looking  into  the  court  yard  belonging  to  the  house,  we  beheld  two  women  grinding 
at  the  mill,  in  a  manner  most  forcibly  illustrating  the  saying  of  onr  Saviour  (Matt. 
xziT,  41  V.)  The  two  women  seated  on  the  ground  opposite  to  each  other  held  between 
them  two  round  flat  stones,  such  as  are  seen  in  Laplimd,  and  such  as  in  Scotland  are 
called  Quemt.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  was  a  cavity  for  pouring  in  the  com, 
and  by  the  side  of  this  an  upright  wooden  handle  for  moving  me  stone.  As  the  opera¬ 
tion  began,  one  of  the  women  with  her  right  hand  pushed  this  handle  to  the  woman 
opposite,  who  again  sent  it  to  her  companion,  thus  communicating  a  rotary  and  very 
rapid  motion  to  the  upper  stone,  their  left  hands  being  all  the  while  employed  in 
supping  fresh  con^  as  fast  as  the  bran  and  flour  escaped  from  the  sides  of  the 
machme.” — TYavele,  iv,  167-8 

This  hard  work  was  sometimes  assigned  to  female  slaves,  and  therefore 
the  more  galling  to  Samton,  who,  deprived  of  sight  and  bound  with 
fetters  of  brass,  was  forced  to  grind  in  the  prieon  houae  (Judges  xvi,  21  v.) ; 
and  to  this  Milton  (Agonittee)  alludes : — 

“  0  glorious  strength 
Put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debased  , 

Lower  than  bond  slave.” 

Homer,  as  translated  by  Cowper,  describes  this  female  toil : — 

“  She  rested  on  her  mill  and  thus  pronounced — 

Jove,  Father,  Governor  of  heaven  and  earth, 

0  grant  the  prayer 

Of  a  poor  bond  woman,  .^point  their  feast 
This  day  the  laet,  that  in  Ulysses’  house 
The  smters  shall  enjoy,  for  whom  I  dmdge. 

Grinding  to  weariness  of  heartland  limb 
Meal  for  their  use.” 

Loddon.  J,  C. 

A  quem  is  a  hand  mill  for  grinding  com.  The  stones  are  generally 
called  querns.  Boman  querns  are  fr^uently.  found  and  have  been  en¬ 
graved  in  various  antiquarian  publications.  The  constraction  of  the 
Roman  hand  mill  is  very  simple.  The  quem  mentioned  by  Alice  Pechye 
was  most  probably  of  larger  size  and  more  complicated  character,  requiring 
greater  motive  power.  It  may  have  been  worked  by  a  horse. — K . 
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A  hem  or  qu«m  is  a  hand  mill,  consisting  of  two  stones,  one  of  which 
is  turned  by  the  hand.  Indeed,  the  word  may  have  been  used  for  a 
larger  sort  of  mill ;  for  the  A.  S.  word  ewym,  ctoeom,  from  which  it  ii 
derived,  signifies  both  a  mill  and  a  hand  mill ;  and  ewym — hurne,  is  a 
mill  stream ;  and  ctoyn — »tan,  a  miU  stone  f  eeren,  eyrin,  a  chum  ;  eerrtm, 
to  turn ;  ceman,  to  chum) ;  indeed  the  worf  chum  is  found  written  quern 
and  kem.  In  the  Arch.  Camb.  for  October  last,  I  find  the  following : — 

“  Many  years  ago  a  large  number  of  querns  or  stone  hand  mills  were  dug  up  near 
Bangor,  Caernarvonshire.  They  were  su  numeroris  that  the  finder  built  a  go^  part  of 
the  wall  of  a  cottage  with  them,  and  they  may  now  be  seen  there.” 

Oray's  Inn  Square.  R.  8.  Chabnock. 

A  hand  mill,  Matt,  xxiv — “  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  a  mill;  ” 
the  most  antient  mode  of  making  meal  in  Eastern  countries.  The  cerent 
A.S.  chum,  was  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  hut  the  queme  (1525),  was 
probably  quernue,  an  oaken  mill,  either  for  meal  or  apples ;  and  to  this  day 
it  is  common  in  the  West  of  England,  for  the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  viRage 
(like  Alice  Pechye,  of  Sohara),  to  permit  the  cottagers  to  use  her  cider- 
press  or  mill :  and  in  case  the  same  wants,  from  the  common  wear  and 
tear,  “  reparacyon,”  contributions,  “helpinge,”  are  gathered  through  the 
parish,  from  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  general  permission  to  use  it. 
— R.  C. 

Querns  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  and  are  usually  formed  out  of 
conglomerate  or  pudding  stone.  The  upper  being  circular  with  a  wide 
perforation  to  admit  the  com  ;  the  grinding  part  is  fiat,  as  well  as  the 
lower  stone ;  other  quems  or  hand  mills  are  flat,  constmeted  of  granite. 
The  former  were  in  use  at  a  very  early  age,  and  referred  to  in  Scripture. 
— W.  W. 


BTJBT  BELL  FOUNDEBS. 

The  earliest  bell  foundry  connected  with  Bury  that  I  have  met  with,  is 
that  of  one  H.  8.,  whose  initials  are  in  his  foundry  stamp.  His  locality  is 
indicated  by  the  crown  and  arrows  in  the  stamp.  He  flourished  about 
the  close  of  the  15  th  century,  and  cast  a  great  number  of  bells  in 
East  Anglia.  He  died  probably  between  1485  and  1500.  Next 
comes  Thomas  Chirche — ob.  c.  1528, — whose  wiU  dated  that  year  is 
preserved  in  the  Registry  at  Bury  {Zib.  Hood,  f.  154).  I  have  never  seen 
a  bell  of  his.  There  was  a  Johannes  Tonne,  who  appears  to  have  moved 
towards  Bury  from  8us8ex.  There  is  a  bell  of  his  (the  4th  at  8tan8tead 
Mountfitchet,  Essex),  thus  inscribed — “  Hec  tibi  sit  dicta  s’ete  campana 
Jobes”  1540;  it  bears  also  a  crown  and  cross,  and  “Johannes  tonne  me 
fecit  ”  (black  letter).  There  are  plenty  of  Stephen  Tonni’s  bells  about 
these  coimties,  generally  inscribed — “  be  bvbi  santi  ebmondi  stefanvs 
TONNi  ME  FECIT.”  The  earliest  I  have  is  1564,  tho  latest  1588.  Among 
them  the  following  (inscribed  with  various  initials) : — 

West  Winch,  Norfolk  {near  Zynn) — 1st. — “  1576.  W.  L.” 

Newmarket,  St.  Mary's. — 2nd  and  3rd. — “  1580.  W.  E.” 
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Wiekm,  Camb». — 4tli. — “  1582.  W.  L.  (a  good  bell).” 

SUtehoorth,  Combs. — 5th. — ”  1564.” 

Wood  DitUm,  Combs. — 4th  and  5th. — Dated  1588  (?).  Two  beautiful 
beds  ornament^  with  the  royal  arms  and  other  devices,  inscribed  (4th) 
"Sum  rosa  pulsata  mundi  maria  vocata”;  (5th)  “Virginis  assumpte 
nomen  guo  d’me  marie  ”  This  bell  bears  the  name  ”  Johannes  prat  ” 
as  well  as  the  founder’s). 

Cambridge,  St.  Edwmrd^s. — 4th. — “  1576.  W.  L.” 

Bury,  St.  James. — Old  quarter  bell  in  north  aisle. — “  1580.  Deo 
Patrio  et  Proximo.” 

Fakenham,  Suffolk. — 2nd. — 1572.” 

Troston,  —1st.— ”  1567.” 

I  have  no  trace  of  the  death  of  either  of  the  "  Tonni  ”  or  ”  Tonne  ” 
worthies,  and  shall  be  obliged  if  any  one  will  throw  a  little  light  on  their 
history ;  I  take  Johannes  Tonne  to  have  been  the  father  of  Stephen. 

There  is  a  bell  at  Little  Saxham  (3rd),  inscribed — “Thomas  Cheese 
made  me,  1603.  S.  B.”  I  never  saw  another  made  by  him;  and  I 
fency  he  may  have  been  a  Bury  founder.  Eobard  Gurney,  who  followed 
the  Thetford  Drapers,  after  the  Restoration,  appears  to  have  cast  at  least 
one  of  his  bells  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

The  last  notice  I  have  of  bell  founding  at  Bury,  is  from  a  bell  at 
Fakenham  (I  am  writing  now  from  memory,  having  only  oral  testimony), 
inscribed — “  Thomas  Newman  of  Norwich  cast  me  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  ” 
—probably  about  1730.— J.  J.  11. 


ION  AND  TT7N  (p.  102). 

The  difference  between  these  monosyllables  may  be  this:  tun,  from 
tymn,  to  enclose,  seems  of  more  importance  than  the  more  common  ter¬ 
mination  ton  (a  corruption  of  tun),  in  the  names  of  places.  Muri  and 
mcenia  may,  perhaps,  in  a  measure,  serve  to  explain  the  distinction — 
moenia  belongs  to  a  fenced  city ;  muri,  the  boundary  of  a  town,  the  English 
word  now  in  use,  a  word  elastic  in  signification,  extending  beyond  the 
walls,  including  the  inhabitants  and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  parish,  and 
their  rights  and  privileges — e.g.  at  Oulton,  near  Leaystofe,  the  rate-payers 
of  the  whole  parish  meeting  and  voting  in  vestry,  at  the  chureh,  are  csdled 
the  toum  ;  hence  we  have  Borough-town,  town-  dues,  township,  and  divers 
other  compounds,  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  term  tun,  an  enclosed 
town,  or  fenced  city,  as  in  the  Saxon  era. — R.  C. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  teimination  ton,  tun,  town,  toun,  in 
local  names.  In  some  few  instances,  howevei',  local  names  ending  in  dun 
and  don,  have  been  corrupted  into  tun,  ton,  and  toun.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  the  A.  S.  tun  is  an  enelosure,  then  a  fence,  garden,  village, 
town ;  but  dun,  dunum,  is  derived  from  the  Anc.  Brit,  dun,  a  height ; 
Gael,  dun,  duin,  a  hill,  then  a  fortified  hUl,  a  fort,  fortress,  town  ("W. 
dinas,  din.  Com.  Armor.  Basq.  and  A.  S.  dun).  The  termination  on  in 
French  surnames,  may  sometimes  be  confoimded  with  ton,  on  being  one 
of  the  commonest  French  diminutives;  thus  Margoton  is  not  the  town  of 
-Mai^ot,  but  Little  Margot,  a  corruption  af  Marguerite ;  of  Jaimeton,  a 
double  dimieutive  of  Jeanne. — R.  S.  Chabnock. 
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POSIES  ON  BINGS  (pp.  61,  99). 

At  the  late  late  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Arehmlogical  Imtitute,  at 
Woodbridge,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  inscribed  rings,  found  in 
that  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  that  town.  As  two  of  them 
have  posies  different  from  those  you  print,  1  send  them  for  insertion : — L 

10.  “  As  God  decreed  so  wc  agreed.” 

11.  “  If  in  thy  love  thou  constant  bee 
My  heart  shall  never  part  from  thee.” 


BBASSES  IN  EAST  ANGUA  (p.  102). 

The  most  accurate  list  of  brasses  is  that  appended  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Haines’s  recently  published  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Monumental  Bra»ut.  j 

It  would  bo  next  to  impossible  for  a  list  of  the  kind  to  be  made  complete  | 
in  the  first  edition.  I  would  therefore  suggest  to  the  brass-rubbers  j 
of  East  Anglia,  who  I  take  for  granted  are  subscribers  to  both  the  ■  , 

Manual  and  the  East  Anglian,  that  if  they  are  acquainted  with  any  i 

brasses  not  in  Mr.  Haines’s  list,  they  should  record  them  in  the  pages  of  ! 

the  East  Anglian,  in  the  coneise  manner  that  Mr.  Haines  has  adopted.  ; 

— F.  Hunt.  i  j 


TAWL  (p.  102). 

Ceol,  A.  S.  a  small  bark  or  vessel,  had  its  origin  and  use  on  the  coast  of 
East  Anglia,  from  the  ceols  in  which  the  Jutes  came  and  landed  at 
Leaystofe.  And  Chelsea,  on  the  Thames,  derived  its  name  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  ceols,  boats,  used  there  in  ancient  times.  Yawl  and 
yacht  means  the  same.  The  ifference  in  spelling  arises  from  the  Teutonic 
Dialects.  The  root  of  both  words  is  the  same — Ea  A.  8.  eau  French— 
VOS,  vat,  yacht,  an  ewer  or  water  vessel,  whether  for  crossing  the  sea  or 
holding  liquids. — R.  C. 


ANTiaUITIES  FOUND  IK  CHUBCHTABDS  IN  SUFFOLK.  J 

A  few  weeks  since,  in  digging  to  construct  a  vault  in  Melton  church-  ' 

yard,  a  jet  amulet  was  found,  evidently  early  Saxon.  My  friend,  Mr.  . 

Edge,  the  late  Rector  of  Waldingfield,  present  me  with  an  um  of  Saxon 
type,  dug  up  in  his  churchyard ;  and  in  1819,  a  silver  ring  ornamented  I 

with  am^ets,  was  found  in  Laxfield  churchyard,  with  sevend  coins  of  the  ^ 

East  Anglian  stamp,  shewing  the  early  interments  in  these  burial  ! 

grounds. — W.  W, 


BEAUMONT  FAMILT  (p.  73). 

Allow  me  to  correct  a  date,  which  must  be  a  mistake,  in  the  Beaumont 
pedigree,  p.  74.  M.  Beaumont  of  Bildestone,  clothier,  died  1614,  set. 
64;  his  son,  J.  Beaumont  of  Bildeston,  died  1614,  set.  59.  Therefore,  if 
these  dates  are  correct,  the  son  was  bom  when  the  father  was  five  years 
old.— G.  W.  M. 


0VERIB8. 
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QUERIES. 

F4MILT  OF  TIRE. 

Caa  any  of  your  readera  supply  informatioii  as  to  the  marriage  of 
Aubrey  Yere,  third  son  of  John,  Fifteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  Ma]^;aret, 
daughter  of  . .  Spring  (the  rich  clothier  as  he  was  termed),  of  Lavenham ; 
and  what  became  of  John,  the  second  son  of  this  marriage,  and  the  other 
children  of  Hugh  ? — R. 


Richard,  XI  Earl  of  Oxford=Alioe,  daughter  of  Sir 
I  R.  Sergeaux, 


Joh^  XII  £arl.= 

_ 1 


John,  XIII  Earl ;  oh. 
i,p.  1526. _ 


Sir  George= 


Sir  Roberts 

_ I 

Sir  Johns  Alice  Kilyington. 


John,  XIV  Earl ;  oh.  t.p.  1539 


John,  XV  EarlsDr  of  Sir  E.  A  d-aiighW. 
I  Truaaell. 

- ^ 


John,  XVI  Earl  ;s 
oh.  1561.  I 

_ [ 

E^aid,  XVII  Earl= 


Robert.  AUBRETsMargaret  Spring,  dr.  OeofiSiey, 
I  of  ....  Sprino,  of 
_ I  Lavenham.  _ 

Hugh^res  JOHN  VERE. 


Henry,  XVIII  Earl ;  oh.  t.p. 
1625,  eet.  33. 


Robert,  XIX  Earls 

_ 


Aubrey,  XX  and  last  Earl ;  ob.  1702. 


SIR  ISAAC  APPLETOIt. 

Isaac  Appleton,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Isaac  Appleton  (who  was  buried  at 
Little  Wsddingfield,  in  Suffolk,  19  Sept.,  1608),  was  created  Mjk.  at 
Cambridge,  on  the  visit  of  Charles  Ix^owick,  Count  Palatine,  4  Feb., 
1635-6.  He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Sir  Giles  AUington,  of  Horse- 
heath,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Crane,  Bart.  His 
only  son  died  1657.  Frances,  his  daughter  and  heiress,  married  Jacob 
Preston,  Esq.,  of  Beeston,  Norfolk.  He  was  living  5  Oct,  1660,  and  was 
a  Knight.  Amongst  the  Tanner  MSS.  are  two  letters  from  him ;  nlan 
letters  to  him  from  Robert  Appleton  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Lady  Anne  Armyne, 
Sir  Michael  Armyne,  Sir  William  Armyne,  Edmimd  Bacon,  Thomas 
Colman,  William  Colman,  Sir  Robert  Crane.  Sir  D.  Dene,  Martha  Eure, 
Sir  Thomas  Gee,  Sir  Ralph  Hare,  Arthur  Jenney,  Dorothy  Leventhorpe, 
Walter  Long,  Sir  Geoige  Morton,  Edward  Rain^w  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Carlisle),  George  Reve,  Sir  John  Sidley,  Sir  William  Smithe,  Henry 
Smyth,  Sir  John  Tracy,  Geoige  Waldegrave,  and  his  nephew,  John  Went¬ 
worth,  jun.  We  trust  that  some  of  your  correspondents  may  be  able  to 
inform  us  the  dates  of  his  Knighthood  and  death. — C.  H.  and  Thoipsok 
Cooper,  Cambridge. 
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THE  EAST  AKBLIAN. 


XONXTMEMIAL  INBCSIPTIONS. 

Would  perfect  collections  of  monumental  inscriptions  from  East  Anglian 
churches,  be  acceptable  to  the  Eatt  Anglian.  Owing  to  the  “  destroying 
hand  of  time,”  the  “  destroying  feet  of  the  country  clods,”  and  aboye  aU 
to  the  modernizing  hands  of  zealous  rectors  and  churchwardens,  these 
valuable  genealogical  records  are  becoming  scarcer  every  day.  Cannot 
we  rescue  them  ? — G.  W.  M. 

[The  pa^  of  the  EoMt  Anglian  will  be  readily  opened  to  our  Correspondents  for 
BO  desirable  a  purpose. — Edit.] 


Chrittopher  Burrell. — Matriculated  as  a  Pensioner  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  B.A.  1619-20;  M.A.  1628;  was  Rector  of  Great  Wratting, 
in  Suffolk.  He  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  against  Bishop  Wren ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Wratting  petitioned  the  House  in  Mr.  Burrell’s 
favour.  Additional  particulars  respecting  him  will  be  acceptable  to 

Cambridge.  C.  H.  and  Thompson  Coopeb. 

John  Chrietmas. — Matriculated  as  a  Sizar  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge; 
B.A.  1683-4;  was  Rector  of  Little  Comard,  in  Suffolk ;  and  in  1687  went 
over  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  is  not  mentioned  in  Jermyn  and  Davy’s 
Suffolk  Collections,  although  Mr.  Davy  has  a  list  of  the  Rectors  of  the 
Parish.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  the  date  of  his  institution,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  any  other  information  about  him. — C.  H.  and  Thompson  Cooper, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Daveney. — Mayor  of  Thetford  in  1639,  and  again  in  1647 ;  was 
the  only  son  of  Henry  Daveney  of  Colton,  and  Margery  his  wife ;  he 
married  Dorothy  ....  ;  they  had  estates  in  Thelnetham,  Thetford,  and 
in  Livermere  Magna,  where  they  were  buried.  The  names  of  these 
females  is  particularly  requested. — D. 

Hagioscopes. — In  some  of  our  old  churches,  hagioscopes  have  been  cut 
through  the  pillars  and  walls,  evidently  since  the  churches  themselves 
were  built.  At  what  period  was  the  sight  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Host 
deemed  so  necessary,  that  such  openings  should  be  made  to  afford  it  ? — P. 

Marriages  of  Jews. — It  is  said  that  the  modem  Jews  always  marry  on 
Wednesdays.  What  is  the  authority  for  the  custom  ? — P. 


KRRATA 

P.  99,  lines  11  and  12,  for  Major  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Brydges  Henniker,  Bart., 
third  lord;  John,  first  lord,  created  Bart.  1813,  read  Major  General  the  Hon.  Sir 
Brydges  Henniker,  Bart.,  third  son  qf  John,  first  lord  Henniker,  created  a  Baronet 
1813,  and  died  1816;  or,  for  third  lord,  read  third  son  qf  John,  first  lord  Henniker, 
created,  S(c.  P.  99  line  33,  for  a  cross  Gules,  read  a  cross  engrailed  Gules. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Pigot,  Hadleigh,  would  be  much  obliged  to  A,  if  he  would  kindly  send 
him  a  correct  copy  qf  Bishop  Overall's  Epitaph.  Dr.  Belt,  on  Local  British 
Nomenclature i  F.  G.  W. ;  J.  H.  Sperling;  Extranevs;  G.  W.  M.  ;  and  other 
l.orrespondents,  *«  our  next. 


